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HE dark character of King John, as 
universally drawn, has scarcely one 
redeeming quality. Other tyranni- 
cal or unfortunate princes had their 
friends and admirers among contem- 
poraries, and eulogists and chroni- 
clers who praised them after they 
were dead. But John enjoyed none 
of these advantages: we caa scarcely 
find a chronicler that has a good 
word to say of him or for him. He 
had been a bad son, a bad brother, 
a cruel uncle, a false friend, and an 
implacable and treacherous foe. He 
was believed to have caused the 
death of bis accomplished father by 
his filial ingratitude and profound 
perfidy ; he had foully plotted against 
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his brother for the throne of England when the 
Lion-heart was engaged in the Holy War or kept 
in close prison by the Austrian duke and German 
emperor; though most magnanimously pardoned, he 
oo aed his treasons against that brother; and, 
since that brother’s death, he had murthered his inno- 
cent young nephew, Prince Arthur, the better to 
secure himself on the English throne and in posses- 
sion of Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, Poictou, and 
Aquitaine. A thick veil of mystery hung, and still 
hangs, over the Jast hours of the gentle Arthur; but 
no doubt was ever entertained of his having been most 
barbarously put to death; and of the many tales which 
were circulated, that which was the most horrible of all 
was the most accredited, as being most in accordance 
with the character and disposition of the unnatural 
uncle. But instead of securing him in the possession 
of the continental dominions which had been acquired 
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by his fortunate family, by marriage and by conquest, 
murther of Prince Arthur was a chief afew his 
being driven out of them. The Plantagenets, rather 
than the Capetians, had been lords of France : their 
superiority had been established by 
fortune of Henry II., and had been maintained by the 
valour of Richard ; but under a prince so unwise and 
pusillanimous as John, blackened with crime and borne 
down under the weight of so universal an odium, it 
had no longer a chance of maintaining itself against 
the house of Capet. His own subjects rose against 
him, denouncing him as a murtherer and monster, and 
calling for vengeance on his head for the innocent 
blood of his nephew. His barons and knights joined 
the French kiug, delivering towns and castles into his 
hands; the Bretons revolted to a man; Poictou was in 
a blaze, and in Aquitaine his banner was struck down 
and deserted. Within a few months after his nephew’s 
murther he was obliged to fly from Normandy into 
England; and before the next. year ended, he had lost 
nearly the whole of the vast heritage on the Continent. 
His’ English or Anglo-Norman nobles would make 
no strenuous effort for him, considering him as a 
doomed man, and as one so perverse and obstinate in 
evil courses that no good counsel would ever be fol- 
lowed by him, and that po earthly effort could save him 
from shame and ruin.' Even mo the English fur- 
nished him with money and a good army, he did no- 
thing but incur fresh disgrace. He took two or three 
castles im Brittany, stormed and burned the town of 
Angers, and then, after committing detestable .cruel- 
ties, he reposed on his bloody laurels: and when King 
Philip marched against him, he begged to be allowed to 
negotiate for a peace, and while the negotiations were 
ending he abandoned his army and fled again into 
tngland. The pope interfered, and obtained for the 
dastard a truce of two years. John’s very next step 
was to enter into a furious quarrel with the church ; 
and by his rashness and falsehood, and evil, deeds, he 
gave an odious colouring to his cause even where he 
was wholly or partially ia the right. After six years 
of ‘contention, Pope, Innocent) hurled his deadliest 
thanderbolt at the head of John; excommunicating 
him, pronouncing his deposition, absolving his vassals 
from their oaths of allegiance, and calling upon all 
Christian princes and barons to take part in the act of 
dethroning an impious tyrant. This terrible quarrel, 
whieh John had unas a bully, he ended as a 
coward. He crouched at the feet of Pandulph, the 
pope’s legate, implored forgiveness, and put his hand 
and seabto the terms which the pope had been pleased 
to send him, causing four of his greatest barons, Wil- 
liam, Earl of Salisbury, Reginald, Earl of Boulogne, 
and ‘the Earls of: Warenne and Ferrers, to swear, ‘‘ on 
the soul of the king,” that he would seep this compact 
inviolate. But) this .was only a small part of the 
debasement of the crown.. Two days after this—on 
the’ 15th of May, 1213—John repaired to the church 
of the Templars at’ Dover, and there, in the sight of 
ere barons, and knights, took, on his knees, 
re Pandulph, an oath of fealty to the pope—the 
same oath which Vassals took to their lords. At the 
same time he put into the envoy’s hands a charter, 
testifying that he, the King of England and Lord of 
Ireland, in atonement for his offences against God and 
the church, not compelled by the interdict or by any 
fear or force, but of his own free will and with the 
néral ‘consetit of hia barons, surrendered to our Lord 
the Pope Innocent, and Innocent’s successors for ever, 
the fe ys ro ‘of England and the lordship of Ireland, 
which were henceforth to be held as fiets of the Holy 


See, Johh ‘end: his successors paying for them an an- 
Nwal tribute of sevew hundred marks of silver for Eng- 
Jand aiid‘three hundred marks for Ireland. This, as 
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far. as John could do it, was making England a de- 
pendence and fief of the Roman See. The measure 
excited the scorn of even the most devout. But the 
faithless. tyrant. immediately proceeded to break some 
of the most solemn of his oaths and the best of his 
agreements, wherein the happiness of his English sub- 
jects. were concerned. He engaged to recall a 
number of English exiles, as well laymen as church- 
men, whom he had driven out of the country in an 
arbitrary and lawless manner ; but when the storm was 
allayed in England, he refused to recall one of these 
men. The navy of England had recently gained for him 
asplendid and complete victory over the navy of France 
at Damme; and now, being determined to carry the 
war again into France, he summoned his vassals to 
meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went armed and 
inted, with their knights and men-at-arms, and 
as if quite ready to sail; but, when ordered to embark, 
they resolutely refused so to do, unless the king re- 
the exiles, as he had promised. After some 
paltry tricks and tergiversations John granted a reluct- 
ant consent to the demands of the barons; and the 
exiles being recalled, returned into England. Among 
these returned exiles were Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop.of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Ely, 
Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, and other churchmen 
and monks-—nearly all of them men of Saxon descent, 
and attached to the old free Saxon institutions. The 
king met and embraced the returned archbishop in 
the .porch of;the Cathedral church at Winchester, 
making many professions of friendship; but Langton 
trusted him not, nor did any man now trust him. At 
this very moment the most deadly hatred of the arch- 
bishop was rankling in his heart, and it is believed 
that if he could have done it with safety he would have 
murthered him even within the church-porch. The 
mean-spirited king, however, fell on his knees before 
the prelate and barons, and with tears in his eyes be- 
seeched them to have compassion on him and the 
kingdom, and to aid him in recovering the dominions 
which the King of France had taken from him. Still 
weeping, he swore upon the Evangelists to defend and 
maintain the church, to govern righteously, to restore 
the good Jaws of his predecessors, and especially the 
Saxon laws of King Edward the Confessor, to judge 
all his subjects according to the just awards of the 
courts of law, to abrogate all unjust and tyrannical 
laws, and to make restitution of all that he had unjustly 
taken from the church or from any of his subjects. 
His penitence seemed so exemplary, and his grief so 
sincere, that many of the spectators, who did not 
know what a perfect actor he was, were themselves 
moved totears. Archbishop Langton gave him ab- 
solution and benedictions. 

Having, as he considered, satisfied his barons, John 
embarked and set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were in no hurry to follow him, being far more eager 
to secure their own liberties than to recover the king's 
continental dominions. Their grievances were many, 
and their disgusts still more: a spirit of national Saxon 
liberty had been slowly and gradually growing wp; 
they were ashamed of a submission to a contemptible 
despot, and were resolved to put some lasting restric- 
tions upon the kingly power in this realm. They said, 
and with truth, that the time of their feudal service was 
now expired, and that they were not bound to follow the 
king to France this year. And instead of taking’ ship 
they united and withdrew to a great council Mm the 
town of St. Alban’s, where Fitzpeter, one of the king’s 
justiciaries, was em Here ar published cer- 
tain resolutions, in the form ‘of royal’ proclamations, 
ordering the observance of good old Jaws, reprobatin 
the severity of some of the new or Norman laws, an 
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sheriffs, foresters, or other officers of the king as 
should oppress the people or exceed ven eo and 
legal authority. The extortion practi by these 
officers upon the people had been excessive. The 
king himself had been a great robber.’ In the year 
1207 he had taken a seventh of the movable property 
as well of churchmen as of laymen. But the wrongs 
he had done to the nobility in debauching their wives 
and daughters filled up the cup of provocation to over- 
flowing. 

John got as far as the island of Jersey, when, finding 
that none followed him, he turned back with fearful 
imprecations and vows of vengeance. His usual oath 
was, ‘* by God’s teeth!’ He soon landed, and marched 
with a great band of foreign mercenaries to the north ; 
for the council at St. Alban’s had broken up, and it was 
in the country near the Trent and beyond it that the 
patriotic nobles were most formidable. Burning and 
destroying, showing mercy to none, and encouraging 
his mercenaries in the perpetration of every horror, 
he advanced as far as Northampton. Here Arch- 
bishop Langton overtook him. “These barbarities,” 
said the prelate, “ are in violation of your recent oaths ; 
your vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not. be wantonly harassed by arms.” “ By God’s 
teeth!” roared the furious tyrant, “ I will do that which 
1 list!, Mind you your church,’and Jeave me to govern 
the state.” He continued his destructive march to 
Nottingham, Langton, who was not a man to be in- 
timidated by any violence of language or gesture, and 
who knew that John was always at heart a coward, 
followed him to the Trent, and at Nottingham again 
presented himself to him, threatening to excommuni- 
cate all the foreigners, ministers, and. officers that fol- 
lowed him in his lawless course. The tyrant: then 
gave way, and summoned the barons to meet him or 
his justiciaries, assuring the primate that right should 
be done according to law. We believe that so much 
would not have been conceded if John’s mercenaries 
had not been dismayed by the formidable array of the 
Sherwood foresters, and by reports that were brought 
them, that all the people of Nottinghamshire and Der- 
byshire were up in arms for the defence of their 
towns and villages, and were expecting aid from the 
countries behind the Humber and Ouse. 

Archbishop Langton hastened back to London, and 
there, at another great meeting of the barons, he read 
the liberal charter, which Henry I. had granted on 
his accession, and which professed to revive the free 
spirit of Saxon legislature; and after inducing these 
Anglo-Norman barons to embrace its provisions, 
Langton made them swear to be true to each other, 
and to conquer or die in support of their liberties. 
Stephen Langton was thoroughly an Englishman, and 
the friend of the great body of the people: there were 
many things in the simple Saxon legislation not suited 
to the taste or pride of the nobles; but he won their 
assent to them all. This was done on the 25th of 
August, 1213, On the 29th of September a new legate 
from the pope, Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England. 
John renewed his oath of fealty to Innocent, knelt in 
homage before the legate, paid 15,000 marks in money, 
and promised more: and from this moment the court 
of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the cause of 
liberty and the barons whom it had hitherto supported, 
itstood for the king. This made the struggle the 
more difficult, but it could not detach Stephen Langton 
from the confederacy, nor did it much discourage the 
nobles.. With or without the concurrence and assist- 
ance, of the pope, the Jay aristocracy of England and 
by far.the, greater part of the English church were 


resolutely determined to obtain some better charter of 
liberties than had hitherto been granted. 
The national pride and the love of military glory 
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brought about a short reconciliation between John and 
his great vassals. The ambition and the successful 
schemes of the French King ‘had excited reasonable 
alarms on the continent of Europe: in 1214 a league 
was formed pen Philip, and John, having promised 
to be guided by wise counsellors and experienced com- 
manders, was enabled to join it with some vigour. 
Otho the new emperor of Germany, Ferrand earl of 
Flanders, Renaud ear] of Boulogne, invaded France 
from various points. John sent some ‘English forces 
under the command of his‘ half-brother the Earl of 
Salisbury, commonly called the Longsword, and who was 
one of the sons of the Fair Rosamond Clifford. Salis- 
bury marched to Valenciennes, where some of the con- 
federates established their head-quarters.. John himself 
following, sailed to the coast of Poictou, where several 
of his former Breton vassals joined him, and enabled 
him to advance to Angers. But the English Kin 
was kept in check, or lost his opportunity throug 
cowardice and indolence, and while he was doing no- 
thing for them, his allies were thoroughly defeated at 
the great and memorable battle of Bouvines, in which 
the emperor was completely ruined, and the Earl of 
Flanders, the Earl of Boulogne, and the Earl of Salis- 
bury were taken prisoners, together with an immense 
number of inferior lords and knights. The battle was 
fought on the 27th of July. On the 19th of October 
John abjectly begged a truce from the French King, 
and obtained one for five years, but upon condition of 
abandoning all the towns and castles he had taken 
during this war. There were other conditions which 
would have dishonoured ary prince Jess base and sunk 
in ie than was John. the forthwith returned to 
England in a humour more ferocious than ever, As 
if he would take vengeance on his English subjects for 
the reverses and shame he had suffered, he again. let 
loose his foreign mercenaries on the land, and. began 
to violate all his most solemn promises. The hearts of 
the people had indeed long been alienated by his 
vier treachery, lust, and covetousness; but they 
ipa y might have borne with him a little longer if 

e had not so painfully disappointed all their. hopes of 
victory and glory. He was never so hated and at the 
same time so entirely despised as when he renewed 
this arbitrary and horrid course of government, The 
wise and gentle Fitzpeter, his justiciary, the only one 
of his ministers that had ever been able to moderate his 
fury, had now been dead some months. John, who 
had feared him, had rejoiced at his death. ‘“ By God’s 
teeth,” said he, “I am now for the first time Kimg and 
Lord of England.” 

But there were now men at work that were both 
resolute and skilful, and that would never cease until 
they had put this kingly power under some proper re- 
striction. For a time it was necessary to proceed with 
caution ; for the foreign mercenaries were numerous, 
and though John was not brave, he was formidable 
through his craft and cunning. Shortly after his 
return to England, the barons met in private to talk of 
the Jeague they had formed with Langton, of the oaths 
they had taken to one another, and of the imperative 
necessity of re-establishing the charter of Henry I,, or 
other guarantees of liberty. ‘‘ The time,” they said, 
‘is favourable ; the feast of the blessed St. Edmund 
approaches ; amidst the multitude that resort to the 
shrine of the saint and martyr we may assemble with- 
out suspicion.” 

St. Edmundsbury, or as we now call it Bury St, Ed- 
mund’s, where the grand drama of Runnymede was 
in a manner rehearsed, was a populous and thriving 
town at the beginning of ‘the thirteenth century, and 
splendid was the abbey, with its church and dependen- 
cies which piety had built, and, through a Jong series 
of years, beautified and enriched, in yee to com- 
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memorate that true Saxon and old national Saint. 
During the several days that the festival lasted, the 
shrine of St. Edmund, with its plates of gold, and every 
cr of the church and abbey, were thrown open to the 
evotees, who flocked thither from Essex, Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and ali the eastern coast of England. A shat- 
tered gateway and a fragment or two are all that 
remain to denote the architectural splendour of the 
immense edifice; but we have the evidence of old 
drawings as wel] as that of books to show its magni- 
tude and great richness. The abbot and monks had 
often distinguished themselves by their opposition to 
the kingly despotism, and by their love for the old jaws 
and usages of the country. There could not be found 
a more fitting place for the rehearsing of Magna 
Charta than the great church of the abbey of St. Ed- 
mund. On the 20th of November, the saint's day, the 
barons met among the crowds of pilgrims and devo- 
tees, and giving the hand to one another, they walked 
into the church, where, without noise or parade, they 
finally determined to demand their rights. in a body, 
in the royal court, at the festival of Christmas. Having 
come to this resolution, they advanced one by oné, ac- 
preven to seniority, to the high altar (behind which 
were the body and relics of the saint, and his shrine 
covered all over with plates of silver and plates of 
burnished gold); and laying their hands on the high 
altar, the confederates severally swore that if the king 
should refuse the rights they claimed, they would with- 
draw their fealty, and make war upon him, nor cease 
this war until, by a charter under his own seal, he 
should grant and confirm their just petitions. They 
then parted to meet again at the Feast of the Nativity. 
When that solemn but festive season arrived John 
found himself at Worcester, and almost alone, for none 
of his great vassals came as usual to congratulate him, 
and the countenances of his own attendants seemed 
gloomy and unquiet. He suddenly departed, and 
riding to London, there shut himself up in the strong 
house of the Knights Templars. The barons followed 
close on the coward’s steps, and on the Feast of the 
Epiphany (at every move they chose some day conse- 
crated by religion) they presented themselves in such 
force that he was obliged to admit them toan audience. 
At first he attempted to browbeat the nobles. One 
bishop and two barons were recreants, and consented 
to recede from their claims, and never trouble him 
again; but all the rest were firm to their purpose. 
John turned pale, and trembled. He then changed 
his tone, and cajoled instead of threatening. “ Your 
petition,” he said, “contains matter weighty and ardu- 
ous. You must grant me time till Easter, that with 
due deliberation I may be able to do justice to myself, 
and satisfy the dignity of my crown.” Many of the 
barons, knowing the use he would make of it, would 
not have granted this delay, but the majority consented, 
upon condition that Cardinal Langton, the Bishop of 
Ely, and William, Earl of Pembroke, should be the 
king’s sureties that he would give them the satisfac- 
tion they demanded on the appointed day. The confe- 
derated nobles then retired to their homes. They 
were no sooner gone than John adopted measures 
which he fondly hoped would frustrate all their plans, 
and bring them bound hand and foot within the ve 
of his revenge. He began by courting the Church ; 
and he formally renounced the important p tive 
that had been hitherto so zealously contended for by 
himeelé, and his great ancestors, touching the election 
of bishops and abbots. This amounted to a surrender 
unto the Church of nearly all that Thomas A Becket 
had striven to obtain: it was a broad recognition of 
the superiority of the spiritual to the temporal power, 


of the tiara to the kingly crown. It was chiefly to 
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avoid such a concession that John’s able father Henry 
II. bad suffered so much in fame and in peace of 
mind. I¢ is very probable that John meant it all 
merely as a temporary sacrifice, and that he who 
was faithful to none, would not have kept his 
agreement with the Church. But having thus, as he 
thought, bound the clergy to his service, he turned his 
attention to the body of the people, whose progress had 
been slow, but pretty steady, and whose importance in 
the state or as a component part of the nation was now 
really great. After putting on the mask of popularity, 
he ordered his sheriffs to assemble all the free men of 
their several counties, and tender to them a new oath 
of allegiance. The sheriffs and others were also in- 
structed to cajole the people into the belief that the 
king had a more delicate regard for their liberties and 
franchises, their prosperity and well-being, than the 
great feudal lords and the aristocracy at large, who 
could not but be jealous of the growing wealth and 
consideration of the trading and industrious classes. 
If John bad borne a better character these arguments 
might have carried some weight with them, and the 
jealousy of classes might have retarded the march of 
constitutional liberty. The king’s next Great step was 
to dispatch an agent to Rome to appeal to the pope 
against what he termed the treasonable violence of his 
vassals. The barons, too, sent an envoy to the Eternal 
City, to explain the justice and moderation of their 
Views ; but it Was soon made more than ever evident 
that Pope Innocent was now determined to support the 
dutiful and submissive king through right and wrong. 
He expressed indignation at the turbulence of the 
English aristocracy, and 


“Then priests, with bulls and briefs, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 
Legates and delegates wit powers o’er hell,” 


were sent from Rome to aid and abet the tyrant. In- 
nocent himself wrote a startling letter to the primate 
Cardinal Langton, calling upon him to exert himself 
for the interests of the Church whose servant he was, 
and to bear proper loyalty and obedience to his natural 
sovereign and lord. He also sent letters to several of 
the English barons: and among them to Sir Eustace 
de Vescy, to whom and to whose beautiful wife the king 
had recently offered the grossest of insults. In these 
epistles the pope called upon the English nobles to fore- 
go their discord with the king, and to be faithful unto his 
illustrious and dear son in Christ, Jobn, egy the Eng- 
lish, &c.* The circulars were dated in the month of 
November, 1214. They appear to have produced little 
or no effect. The Jay barons continued firm to their 

ur ; and that extraordinary priest Langton could 
te vent to the voice of his spiritual chief where he 
thought that the interests of his country were vitally 
concerned. John conceived that he might count on 
the thunders of the Vatican on his side if the baronage 
should proceed to any extremity ; but in order to make 
hineel still more secure, he took the Cross on the 
2nd of February, solemnly swearing that he would 
lead an army to the Holy Land, as his brother Richard 
had done with so much glory. By taking the Cross 
many privileges and immunities were secured; the 
debtor was exempted from the pursuit of his creditor ; 
the persons, goods, and estates of the Crusaders were 
placed under the immediate protection of the church til! 
their return from Palestine; and although this holy pro- 
tection had often been found unavailing, and although 
the church itself had more than once joined in plunder- 
ing the estates of a prince absent in the Holy Land, John, 
who had no intention of going thither, seems to have 
considered this protection as the best of ail defences 
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against his own subjects. He did not, however, neg- 
lect to make preparations for war in England, but the 
result of his exertions was inferior to that which 
uietly followed the efforts of the barons. In his en- 
eavours to corrupt and win over the champions of 
liberty by promising them honours and estates, he was 
singularly unsuccessful. 

On the appointed day in Easter week, the barons 
met at Stamford openly and with great military pomp, 
being attended by two thousand knights, and a pro- 
portionate number of retainers, men-at-arms, bowmen, 
and the like. The king was at Oxford. On the 27th 
of April the barons marched to Brackley, within a few 
miles of Oxford, and there they were met by a depu- 
tation from the sovereign, composed of Cardinal 
Langton, the Earl of Pembroke, and. the Earl of 
Warenne. These deputies desired to know their 
demands. The confederates delivered a schedule con- 
taining the chief articles of their petition. “ These are 
our claims,” they said, “and if they are not presently 
granted our arms shall do us justice, for we will cap- 
ture the king’s castles, lands, and possessions.” It is 
thought that Langton himself was the author of the 
schedule. Whew the deputies returned, and Langton 
expounded the contents of the parchment he held in 
his hand, John exclaimed in a fury, “ And why do the 
not demand my crown also? By God's teeth, I will 
not grant them liberties which will make me a slave.” 
When he cooled, he made some evasive offers, which 
the barons understood and rejected. They immedi- 
ately appointed Robert Fitzwalter to be their general. 
Pandulph, who was with the king, now contended that 
the Cardinal primate ought to excommunicate the con- 
federates; but Langton said he knew the pope’s real 
intentions had not been signified, and that unless the 
king dismissed the foreign mercenaries whom he had 
brought into the kingdom for its ruin, he would pre- 
sently excommunicate them. It appears, however, 
that a bull in favour of his vassal John which the pope 
had been pleased to grant, was issued at this time, but 
with so little effect, that the people either treated it 
with contempt, or insisted that Innocent could not 
have granted it if he had been duly informed of the 
circumstances of the case, and of the tyrannical, profli- 
gate, and faithless character of the king. And without 
caring for the bull, or for the partiality of the court of 
Rome to John, the barons proclaimed themselves 
“ The army of God and of Holy Church.” They then 
marched against the king’s castle of Northampton ; 
but they had no battering-engines, the walls were lofty 
and strong, the foreign garrison stood out boldly for 
their paymaster, and the first warlike attempt of the 
confederates proved an absolute failure. After fif- 
teen days they gave up the siege, and marched to 
Bedford with anxious minds. On whichever side 
the free burghers of England threw their weight 
that party must prevail, and as yet no declaration 
had been made in favour of the confederates. But 
now anxiety vanished; the people of Bedford threw 
open their gates; and soon after, messengers arrived 
from the capital with secret advice that the prin- 
cipal. citizens of London were devoted to their 
cause, and would receive them with joy; only the 
were told that if they wished to sess the capital, 
they must appear before the gates of it without loss of 
time. Losing not so much as an hour, the barons and 
their host marched from Bedford to Ware, and, not 
stopping to rest for the night, they pursued their 
course to London, which they reached on the follow- 
ing morning. It was the 24th of May, and a Sunday ; 
the gates were open, the people hearing mass in their 
churches,—when the Army of God entered the city in 
excellent order and profound silence. The gate they 
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entered by was Aldgate. According to Stow, the 
took such as they knew favoured the king, and spoil 
their goods, and afterwards broke into the houses of 
the Jews and searched their coffers; and applied all 
diligence to repair the gates and walls of the city with 
the stones and demolished houses of the Jews. It is 
worthy of remark that Stow and Speed, in common 
with most of the writers who lived in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth’s despotism or in those of James J.’s 
high pretensions to divine right, speak very disre- 
spectfully of the champions of liberty, very coldly of 
the Great Charter, and very feelingly of the inconveni- 
ences and distresses of the king. Matthew of Paris 
and other monkish writers who were contemporary 
with the facts write much more like freemen. 

On the day after their arrival in London the barons 
despatched summonses to all such earls, barons, and 
knights as had hitherto remained neutral, to join them 
against the perjured John unless they wished to be 
considered and treated as enemies of their country: 
and other proclamations went forth to assert that the 
confederates were in arms for no other purpose than 
to secure the liberties of the people, and establish the 
quiet of the kingdom. The summonses were obeyed . 
in al] parts of the kingdom the lords and knights 
quitted their castles to join the national standard at 
London. ‘It is needless,” say the old chroniclers, 
“ to enumerate the barons who composed the Army of 
God and of Holy Church: they were the whole 
nobility of England.” ‘ This,” says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, “is a phrase nearly equivalent to what in 
modern language would be called the nobility and 
gentry. Their followers comprehended all the yeo- 
manry and free peasantry, while the accession of the 
capital wasa pledge of the adherence of the citizens 
and burgesses.”* The business in hand was for the 
common good of the nation, and therefore all classes 
except that of the actual serfs took part init. The 
Tower of London remained in the hands of the king's 
people, but they were too few in number to give eo 
cause of alarm to the citizens. The apprentices wi 
their clubs undertook to watch the Tower gates and to 
prevent any sorties therefrom. 

The heart of John again turned to water: he saw 
himself almost entirely deserted, only seven knights 
remaining near his person. Recovering, however, 
from his first stupefaction, he resorted to his old arts; 
he assumed a placid and cheerful countenance; said 
what his lieges had done was well done; and from 
Odiham, in Hampshire, where he was staying when 
he first learned the full strength of the league, he 
despatched the Earl of Pembroke to London, to assure 
the barons that, for the good of peace, and the exalta- 
tion of his reign, he was ready freely to grant all the 
rights and liberties they demanded; and only wished 
them to name a day and place of meeting.” The 
barons replied, “ Let the day be the 15th day of June, 
for that day is the Monday of the blessed Trinity; the 
place Runnymede.” The Earl of Pembroke returned 
to the king, who agreed both to the time and to the 
place. But at the same instant he addressed from 
Odiham a letter to the pope, complaining of the con- 
tumacy of his barons (baronum contumacium), which 
he said was hindering him from taking his departure 
for the Holy Land, and at the same time causing great 
woes and troubles in England. In this letter John 
again declared that he held his kingdom but as a part 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, and as a dependency of 
the Holy See. But the pope was too distant, and his 
bulls were already toe much disregarded in England 
to prevent the meeting at Ruonymede. Until the day 
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came, John, who had remered from Odiham, kept him- 
self shut up in Windsor Castle ; and he is said to have 
been so suspicious of mischief, that he durst not peep 
out of it. Yet it appears that he was secretly and 
silently collecting forces within those strong walls, and 
that he at one time entertained some hope of being 
able to face the baronage of England with a force 
equal to their own. And seeing that this could not be, 
he adopted some cunning manceuvres in the expecta- 
tion of inducing the barons to change the place of 
meeting from the free open meadows watered by the 
Thames, to the interior of the grim old Norman castle, 
where he could have played them false without any 
immediate danger to himself. But the barons knew 
him too well to trust themselves thus within his 
clutches, and to these overtures they merely repeated, 
“ Let the place be Runnymede.” John was therefore 
compelled to trust his person to the good faith of the 
barons; and being too faithless himself to repose con- 
fidence in the faith of any man or men, he was visibly 
affected by the terror that they would play him some 
foul trick at the place of meeting, and so take ven- 
geance for the private and personal as well a3 public 
wrongs he had done them. The baronage assembled 
at Stames on one side of the Thames, the king remained 
in Windsor Castle. 

On the morning of the appointed day, John moving 
from Windsor and the barons from the town of Staines, 
the parties met on the fair green meadow close by the 
Thames which the barons had named. It was in all 
probability a spot where great meetings and confer- 
ences had taken place in the olden times, for Runny- 
mede is said to signify the Mead or Meadow of Coun- 
cil, With the king came eight bishops, Pandulph the 
legate, Almeric the master of the English Templars, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and thirteen other nobles; but 
the majority of this party, though they attended him 
as friends and advisers, were known to be in their 
hearts friends to the cause of the barons—which was 
the cause of England and of all free men init. On 
the other side stood Earl Fitzwalter and the whole 
nobility of England. Both parties encamped at some 
distance from each ‘other; and conferences were 
opened which were not concluded until] the morning 
of Friday the 19th of June, Then they met at a cen- 
tral spot. The picture had both beauty and sublimity. 
Under a clear sky and fayourable summer sun were 
the meads and the flowing river—the last no unfitting 
emblem of the present mood of the men who were 
met to Jay the great foundation stone of our Temple 
of Freedom, 


Though deep, yet:clear, though gentle, yet not dull 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. ; 


The barons and knights wore their chain armour, 
with their visors down, and with their pages carrying 
their shields ; the bishops and abbots wore their pon- 
tifical dresses, and were attended by their acolytes and 
crossbearers ; the king wore his royal robes and his 
golden crown: the costume of the piece was varied, 
splendid, and exceedingly picturesque. In this respect 

ere is scarcely a better period in our history than the 
reign of King John.* The locality was in many 
respects different from what it now is: the parks and 
villas. for the most part the abodes of untitled traders, 
had then no existence, and the country was no doubt 


* For the costume of the period, we may refer the young 
artist to Mr. Planché’s ‘ History of British Costume,’ a cheap, 
compendious, and very useful manual ; to. the account of dresses, 
&e. in the hi of manners and customs in the Pictorial 





History of Eng vol. i., and to the article ‘ Costume’ in the 


introductory notice to, King John in Mr. Knight's edition of | 
Shakspere, which are also written by Mr. Planché. 
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in a great measure wild and unenclosed; but besides 
Windsor and Staines there were several townships in 
the vicinage, and no doubt a good many farms: and 
homesteads already stood on the rich alluvial soil. The 
heights of Windsor and Cooper's Hill broke the mono- 
tony of the pene og and in the distance the eye 
could rest upon the chalk hills of Buckinghamshire, 
while nearer at hand were other stupendous forests 
besides the royal one of Windsor. As London had 
poured forth its troops of sympathizing citizens, and 
as the commonalty, almost to a man, not only sym- 
— in the great cause, but were also ready to fight 
or it, there could have been no lack of spectators. 
We may conceive that the river was wel] sprinkled 
with barges and boats, and that every overhanging 
hill or jutting promontory or coign of vantage was 
covered with beholders—with men, women and 
children—with mothers holding their infants in their 
arms, and anticipating a happier existence to their 
progeny and to their children’s children from the 
effects of this day’s great work. The scene would not 
have been called forth if the great body of the nation 
had been incapable of these aspirations. 

With scarcely an attempt to modify any of its clauses, 
and with a facility which might justly have raised sus- 
picion, the king signed the scroll presented to him by 
the barons. This was Magna Charta—“ Tue Great 
CHARTER”—a most noble commencement and founda- 
tion for the constitutional liberties of England. Jobn 
crossed himself before he signed it, in token of his 
devotion and sincerity, and while he was signing it he 
wore a complaisant and cheerful aspect. But as his 
haa remy duplicity and immorality were so universally 

nown, the barons exacted some securities. They 
required that he should disband and send out of the 
kingdom all his foreign officers, with their families 
and followers ; that for the two ensuing months the 
barons should keep possession of the city, and Arch- 
bishop Langton of the Tower, of London; and that 
they should be allowed to choose twenty-five members 
from their own body to be guardians or conservators 
of the liberties of the kingdom, with power, in case of 
any breach of the Charter (such breach not being 
redressed immediately), to make war on the king; to 
distrain and distress him by seizing his castles, Jands, 
possessions, and in any other manner they could, till 
the grievance should be redressed ; always, however, 
saving harmless the person of the said Lord the King, 
the person of the queen, and the — of their royal 
children. This last article, which invested a council 
of twenty-five barons with the real sovereignty of the 
realm, has been viewed by some as an unwarrantable 
invasion of the kingly prerogative; but a strong bar- 
rier was indispensable against the tyrannica! and 
faithless character of the monarch, and without extreme 
securities the Charter drawn from his reluctant hand 
would have been utterly valueless. It is true that no 
limits were set to the authority of the barons, either 
in extent or in duration; but, under the circumstances, 
it was necessary that their power should be dictatorial, 
and the only bound as to time which could have been 
introduced, was the death of John—a clause which 
could not be decently inserted in such a deed. But it 
is idle to talk of constitutional equity, and the nice 
division of constitutional powers: the constitution was 
not yet made, but was only a-making ; Magna Charta 
was but the foundation stone of it; and this was a 
Revolution, though for the present a bloodless one. 

When the Great Charter had been signed, and then 
deposited in a sort of ark as a thing that was holy, and 
when measures had been taken for dispatching copies 
to the counties and dioceses of the iciespdiom, the barons 
and their friends returned joyously towards London, 


[OcroneEr, 1845. 
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some going by land and some by water, but all rejoicing. 
It was a day of quiet triumph and of happiness. 

Far different were the feelings of the king. As soon 
as the great assembly had dispersed, and John found 
himself in Windsor Castle, safe from the observing eyes 
of his subjects, he called a few foreign adventurers 
around him, and gave vent to rage and curses against 
the Charter. According to the chroniclers of the time 
his behaviour was that of a frantic madman; for, 
besides swearing and roaring till those flint walls re- 
echoed the sounds, he gnashed his teeth, rolled his 
eyes, and gnawed sticks and rushes which he picked 
up from the floor of the apartment. If the painter 
wishes for a contrast, let him paint King John in 
Windsor Castle, and Robert Fitzwalter returning to 
London, after the signature of Magna Charta. 

The foreign mercenaries, and all the creatures, who 
would be ruined and expelled by the Charter, roused 
and comforted John by appealing to his passion of 
revenge, by representing to him that he might yet 
break through the meshes of his arbitrary power, take 
a summary vengeance on Fitzwalter, Langton, and all 
the English barony and clergy, and find in their con- 
fiscated fiefs the means of making himself for ever 
rich, great, and absolute. This was to be brought 
about by means of foreign assistance. But though 
John had the pride of Lucifer, he had none of the noble 
national pride which would have shrunk from a de- 
pendency on such means; he forthwith dispatched two 
of his creatures to the Continent to solicit for assistance, 
in order that he might be enabled to undo all that he 
had been obliged to do, all of that to which he had so 
recently put his signature royal and pledged his 
solemnest oath. One of these adventurers went. to 
Flanders, Poictou, Aquitaine, and Gascony to hire other 
mercenaries, and to bring them over to England to 
fight against the barons and commonalty; the other 
went across the Alps and to Rome to implore the aid 
of Pope Innocent. John next dispatched messengers 
to such governors of his castles as were foreigners, or 
men sold and devoted to him, commanding them to lay 
in provisions in a posture of defence, cautioning them 
‘* to do all this without noise and with prudence, lest 
the barons should be alarmed.” But he caused the 
alarm himself, by instantly evading some of the clauses 
of the Charter. 

On their departure from Runnymede the barons, in 
the joy of their hearts, appointed a great tournament 
to be held at Stamford on the 2nd of July. As this 
came to the knowledge of the king, he formed a plot 
for surprising London during their absence at Stam- 
ford, it evidently being within the capital city that the 
main strength of the party lay; but being warned in 
time of John’s intention, the nobles put off the celebra- 
tion of the tournament to a more distant day, and 
named a place for it nearer to London, most probably 
in the fields close to the city walls, named Moorfields, 
which was already the exercising ground of the martial 
citizens of London, and the spot where the apprentices 
pursued their sports and pastimes, nearly all of which, 
at this time, partook of a martial character. 

The king now withdrew to. Winchester, when, 
alarmed at the whole course of his conduct, a deputa- 
tion of barons and clergy waited on -him on the 27th of 
June. He laughed at their suspicions, swore with his 
usual volubility that they were unfounded, and that he 
was ready to do all things to which, as a king and 
knight and Christian, he stood pledged. He issued a 
few writs required of him, and then withdrew still fur- 
ther, and to a much less accessible place—to the Isle 
of Wight, where he remained about three weeks (not 
months, as stated. by Matthew Paris). He is repre- 
sented at the Isle of Wight in a manner closely resem- 
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bling that of the infamous Tiberius in the rocky but 
lovely island of Capreea, in the Neapolitan Gulf. He 
shunned all intercourse with nobles, knights, and 
churchmen, and would associate with none but the 
fishermen of the Papel and the mariners of the neigh- 
bouring ports. To these rude men he Jooked for im- 
portant assistance, and he endeavoured to captivate 
their good-will by conversing and drinking with them, 
and by adopting their dressand manners. After losing 
sight of him at the Isle of Wight, we find him re- 
appearing on the banks of the Isis. It is proved by 
public instruments which are still extant that he was at 
Oxford on the 21st of July. While there he appointed 
a conference, which he did not attend, Instead of 
keeping that appointment, he pater away to Dover, 
where he stayed during the whole of the month of 
September, eagerly awaiting the arrival of his mer- 
cenary recruits from the Continent. When the barons 
learned that troops of Brabanters and others were 
stealing into the land, in small parties at a time, they 
dispatched William d’Albiney, at the head of a chosen 
band, to take possession of the royal castle of Rochester. 
D’Albiney had scarcely entered that castle, which he 
found almost destitute of stores and engines of defence, 
when John found himself sufficiently strong to venture 
from Dover. The un-English despot, followed, by 
Brabanters, Poictevins, Gascons, Flemings, and others 
—the outcasts and freebooters of Europe — marched 
through the fair land of Kent, insulting the inhabitants 
and burning their houses, and coming down to, the 
Medway, laid siege to Rochester Castle at the begin- 
ning of October. The barons, knowing D’Albiney’s 
insufficient means of defence, marched from London to 
his relief ; but, although they were cheerily followed by 
a good many of the citizens, they were obliged to re- 
treat before the superior force of the king, who was 
every day joined by more and more adventurers from 
the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for Eng- 
land, one Hugh de Boves and a vast horde of these 
marauders perished ,in a tempest between Calais and 
Dover. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, the 
barons’ garrison in Rochester Castle was reduced to a 
surrender, John, with his wonted ferocity, ordered 
the brave D’Albiney to be hanged, with every officer 
and soldier in the place; but Savarie de Manleon, the 
leader of one of the foreign bands, op the bar- 
barous mandate, fearing that the English might re- 
taliate on his own followers or upon himself, in case of 
their falling into their hands. D’Aibiney and the 
knights with him were saved; but it appears that 
“the meaner sort” were all butchered in cold blood. 
Close upon this serious blow, the loss of Rochester 
Castle, came other calamities upon the champions of 
liberty. In spite of a counter appeal made by the 
English nation, the tyrant’s application to the 2 
was so successful, that Innocent pepmeaanad SE the 
barons, and declared them to be worse than Saracens, 
for troubling and molesting a vassal of the Holy See, a 
religious king who had taken the Cross, and who had 
no longer any ambition save that of rescuing the tomb 
of Christ, Heartened by this loud thunder of the 
Vatican, Jchn marched from Rochester to St. Alban’s. 
He passed near to London, and would gladly have 
given the contumacious city to the flames; but he and 
is foreign hordes durst not approach it, so formid- 
able was the attitude into which the citizens had put 
themselves: Upon weaker towns, and upon the vil- 
Jages and open country, he indulged his ferocity with- 
out check or restraint. ‘His own was an evil name, 
and evil were the names or nicknames of his outlandish 
foreigners. Among these were “Falco without Bow- 
els,” “ Manleon the Bloody,” *‘ Walter Buch the Mur- 
therer,” “Sottim the Merciless,” and “* Godeschal the 
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Iron-hearted.” But nearly one and all, they were an 
iron-hearted, rapacious crew, that sold their swords to 
the highest bidder, and that fought for nothing but 
plunder. 

In a moment of unwarrantable despondency the 
English baronage applied to France for aid and for 
troops wherewith to face these foreign mercenaries. 
It was unwisely done; for when Prince Louis, the 
eldest sou and heir to King Philip, came over to Eng- 
land with an army, he did very little for the good 
cause, and introduced pretensions and claims, and 
roused jealousies and other angry passions, which 
might have proved for a time very fatal to the inde- 

ndence of the nation. As a general rule it is better 
or a nation to submit to a tyrant than to call in any 
foreign assistance. Bya fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, England escaped the perils to which she 
exposed herself by taking this false step. 

We need not, in these papers, follow up the ruinous 
but short progress of King Tohn. The last act of this 
drama is present to all minds. The very elements 
fought against him, for the wrath of God smote him in 
his pride like another Pharaoh, While crossing the 
Wash the sea rolled over his host, and swept away 
horses, carriages, treasures, and men. Three or four 
daysafter this most unexpected calamity, which together 
with some gluttonous indulgences brought on a fever 
with a burning stomach and throbbing brain, “ the 
tyrant fever” destroyed the tyrant; and John by his 
death gave a better confirmation and security than he 
ever could have given while living to our Magna 
Charta. 

To judge of the spirit which animated the patriots 
who procured this benefit, we must bear in mind the 
state of society at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and compare its clauses and provisions with the 
charters obtained by the armed aristocracies of other 
countries of their sovereigns. The nearest in point of 
time is the Bulla Aurea, or Golden Bull or Charter, of 
the brave Magyars or Hungarians; but good as that 
charter is, it will be found far inferior to ours. Six 
hundred and thirty years, znd numerous and necessary 
changes, have not abaied the reverence of true and 
culighteued Englishmen to Magna Charta. We con- 
elude with an eloquent passage from Mr. Hallam’s 
History of the Middle Ages. “One is surprised at the 
forbearance displayed by the barons, till they took 
arms at length in that confederacy which ended in 
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establishing the Great Charter of Liberties. As this 
was the first effort towards a legal government, so is 
it beyond comparison the most important event in our 
history, except that Revolution without which its 
benefits would rapidly have been annihilated.* The 
constitution of England has indeed no single date 
from which iis duration is to be reckoned. The insti- 
tutions of positive law, the far more important changes 
which time has wrought in the order of society during 
six hundred years pense to the Great Charter, 
have undoubtedly lessened its direct application to our 

resent circumstances. But it is still the key-stone of 

nglish liberty. All that has since been obtained is 
little more than a confirmation or commentary; and 
if every subsequent law were to be swept away, there 
would still remain the bold features that distinguish a 
free from a despotic monarchy. It has been lately the 
fashion to depreciate the value of Magna Charta, as if 
it had sprung from the private ambition of a few selfish 
barons, and redressed only some feudal abuses. It is 
indeed of little importance by what motives those who 
obtained it were guided. The real characters of men 
most distinguished in the transactions of that time are 
not easily determined at present. Yet if we bring 
these ungrateful suspicions to the test, they prove 
destitute of all reasonable foundation. An equal dis- 
tribution of civil rights to all classes of freemen forms 
the peculiar beauty of the Charter. In this just solici- 
tude for the people, and in the moderation which in- 
fringed upon no essential prerogative of the monarchy, 
we may perceive a liberality and patriotism very unlike 
the selfishness which is sometimes rashly imputed to 
those ancient barons. And ae far as we are guided by 
historical testimony, two great men, the pillars of our 
church and state, may be considered as entitled beyond 
the rest to the glory of this monument; Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and William, 
Earl of Pembroke. To their temperate zeal for a legal 
government, England was indebted during that criti- 
cal period for the two greatest blessings thaf patriotic 
statesmen could confer; the establishment of civil 
liberty upon an immoveable basis and the preservation 
of national independence under the ancient line of 
sovereigns, which rasher men were about to exchange 
for the dominion of France.” 


* The Revolution of 1688, 





(Signing of Magna Charta.} 











